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abstfAct r . 

This paper -first explains the dive,rsity of the Ar.ab 
World, the unifying force of Classical Arabic, and that Modern 
Standard Arabic, leSs complicated jin structure and le^'s ornato in 
rhetoric^ is sufficiently Different from colloquial dialects to 
require considerable 'instruction in schools. For contrastxlr^ -analysis 
to be useful as a bas.is fojr EFL methods and materials, one must 
therefore answer the question "Hhat is the native language of the 
Arabic-speaking student?" Examples of Arabic int^rfatrence , (pf ten 
differing from one dialect tQ another) are given in 'phonology, 
syntax, and rhetoric. Techniques for teaching' segmental spunds are 
suggested, 'as yell as drills to practice linking. For tjie teaching of 
vocabulary, it 'is argued that since students al^.e accustomed to 
anaiytica.1* procedures of learning language fo.r:ms, they may enjpy and 
profit from exercises that manipulate base mofp^h^mes a^nd^ some coiaraon 
derivational affixes. For the teaching of grammar • the redundant use 
of the object pronoun is presented (The food which we ate it was 
goo^dj^jfith sample, segue-ntial exercises. For the teaching of 
rhetoric, reference is made to the influetice of Arabic rhetotic and 
theo^unusual emphasis on coordination rather .than 'on subordination* 
Sample exercises demonstrate guided practice of paragraph 
organization- in English. (AuthQr/TL) ' ' /• 
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Before considering some of the problem^ that Arabic-speaking students 
fa^e while learning English,- and before suggesting some teaching procfedures; 
••it may be useful' (1) to reView the geographical divisions of the Arab world 
and their resdlting cultural, socioeconomic, and linguistic differences, and 
C2) to considei the interrelationships between the Arabic language and the- 
attitude of Arabs toward- this language which affects/their attitude toward- 
learning a foreign language'. * 

« «i 
The Diversity of the 'Arab World ' ' 

"The Arab lands occupy a position of marked significance in the geogra- 
phy of the world; they are at the gates of two great continents, Asia ^d ' 
Africa, ajid for centuries have been the link'between East and West. "1 It is ^ 
therefore not surprisin^that thi? vast area, -Ranging from A to Z-from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Zagros Mountains -represents a diversity of cultural, 
historical, socioeconomic; and linguistic iniluences. On the basi^ of some 
of .these factors, it is possible to identify ' f6ur general regions within the 
Arab worlds ^ .w , . ' /-^ 

I. ^western North Afz;dca. This area includes Morocco; Algeria, and 
Tunis. Besides their^obvious geographical pr this grouping is based " 

on the c^on influence of traditional Berber language and culture and, mote ' 
recently, the sharing of a common political, cultural, and linguistic affin- 
ity with France. ^ . ^ , 

Eastern North Africa. This area includes Libya, Egyp^t, and Sudan/ 
Ac<;ording\o Larudee, ^'Th.s, countries are relatively^ freer from permeating 
foreign influences, and they share man^xommon felturps in language and cul- 
ture-; Furthermore,, in recent years events have brought them closer to one 



. another to the extent that cooper^ve ventures are bWng undertaken by 
then on .any levels. ^^Arabic dialects in th. three countries are very 
close in linguistic features."-' ' ■ 

3. The Fertile Cre.cSnt. This traditional grouping of Palestine, Jor- 
dan, lebanon, Syria and Ijaq has. a lon^ hiswrical basis, ttere are so»e 
cultural, social, and refiglous difierences-for exa.T.l'e, Lebanon is unlque 
in havjng such a large Christian population; and Syria 'ax,d Lebanon were In- 
' fluenced by the relatively recent French mandate while Palestine, Jordan and 
Ira, were under a Brltls/; n^data. jjn the whole, however, these countries, 
share a common history. ( Dialect differences a„ong the countries are fewer 
than the dialect differences between tl^n, and the countries of North Africa 
and the Arabian Peninsula, aere is Jo easy co-U«icatlon and transporta- 
tion between each of, the countries^hat cltiiens 'are able to mingle' and 
to exchange goods, and ideas more easily than in the other" regions of the' 
' Arab world. . • • ' . 

, ^ 4. TheArai^ian ^Ps^nsula, This huge land mass with the fertile cres- " 
cent at- its northern border inaludes Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the two Yemar:s, 
the island of Bahrein, and small cJuntries such as Qater, Sharja, and aI. ' 
Dhabi that used to be part of the Trucial States and Oman/ Most of these " ' 
countries share a traditional nomadic cu^ure a^d d similar history of so- ' 
cial and economic developmek, prim4ril,\. to oil, during the p^st genera- 
tion or so. ' « 

' ' ' ■ " . 7 \ - 

Classical Arabic and Its Dialects " • "N A 

, AS diverse as these countriet ma> be, there ls,„ne,.slgnirtcant unify- 
ing force:, the itinguage of Classical Arabic.- this f on, of Arabic has en- 

* 
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dured for some 1500 years, and is regarded as ,th^ sacred language of the 
Koran and revered for its vast and |yigorous literary tradition. Basically 
unchanged since the time"' of MuhammidNhis Arabic is a common heritage that 
unites all AraBs: -the French- educated sophisticate in Morocco, the English- 
educated clerk in Palestine, the still nomadic bedouin of the Hejaz. They 
all share -an almost mystical reverence for the variety,'-flambc5.yance' and flex- 
ibility of Arabic-especially what Gibb tails "the precious and'obscure lan- 
guage • (of literature), decorated with imagery often far-fetched and fantas- 
tic. ; . ^ j ' 

Having noted the unifying influence of Classical Arabic, it is necesiary 
.to point out-that this dialect of "the language has a relatively restricted 
daily use. "Although it is spoken on formal occasions (such as public speeches 
and commencement addresses) and a'modified form. Modem Standard Arabic, .has : 
been .developed in books and newspapers. Classical Arabic remaiks a formidable 
language to be learned in school. ' An Arab learning this language is roughly^- 
in the same position as 'an American learning to speak, read., and wi-xte Chau-" 
cer>s Niiddle English, or at least i the Early Modem English of the King James 
Bible. Even after years of study, few Arabs ev^r achieve a confident, command 
of- Classical Arabic. This may be (^ne reason ..why one often hearS^ from Arabs ' 
the claim that En'i^lish is an easy language to learn.' 

Each of the four regions is represented by a regiohal, variety of Classi-' 
cal Arabic, with dialectal variations within each country. The greatest ex- 
tremes seem to be determine^ by distance. For example, a Weaker of a North 
African dialect in Marrakesh may not be easily understood by 1 speaker of 
Iraqi. Arabic in .Mosul J Indeed, I have witnessed this situation in which the ° 
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speakers had to choose either Classical Arabic or some conunon foreign lan- 
_ guage. It-may be significant that they chose English as the mutually. „.o'st 
cdnvenient mode of communication. 

fn summary, there is the. Classical, dialect which an Arab ItuJ^nt 
learns in his school' or mosque, n^is language is restricted to the Koran 
^d to Classical Arabic litera^ It is characterized by^ an ex|:raor^iAary 
richness of vocabulary and a systematic but unusually con5,lex gr^nmatical 
^structure. If is regarded as the ultimate perfection of language, an ideal 
by Which all other forms of Arabic ate judged. TTien "there i's Modem Stand- 
ard Arabic. Less complicated in structure and "less ornate in rhetoric. 
Modern Standard Arabic is nevertheless^ sufficiently different from the col- 
' loqiiial dialects to require considerable instruction in school. Finally, 
there are the many regional dialects of Arabic whose mutual . intelligibility 
varies widely. Although^ an Arab considers his dialect a corruption of the 
"^'"^^'^"^^ dialects are the commopangAage of everyday use; iri school 

they may be spoken but they are never taught, written, or read. 

The Value Of Contrastive Analysis ' ■ 

As lt,ng ago as 1945 Fries ' Maimed that "the most efficient 'tnaterials 

are thos^hat are ^as^d .:pon i skentific description .of (he language-to 
be, learned; carefullj^ compared with a parallel description of the native 
language of the learher.-'S ^ Since thfen numerous contrastive analys;s have 
'appeared. (The biblip^raphy lists some of .those for English and. Arabic th4t 
I am familiar with. No doubt there are maAy others"; cohtra^tive analyses 
were very much in vogue seVeJar years ago as projects or tl|^ses for MA pro-,^ 
grams -in TEFL.) IVhile recognizing ^the potentially tactical'' value 'of a 



systematic linguistic comparison of the phonology, morphology, and syntax' 
of the native and the foreign languages, Gne>ust also recognize its the- 
oretical limitations. 6 For teaching English to Arabic-speaking students 
what is "the native language of t^ learner"? A contrastive analysis based 
on Classical Arabic has only liii/ted application; there are few, if any^ na* 
tive speakers of this dialect, J^ot at least .in the usual sense of the word; 
Classical Arabic is a school-taught language which has been dntellectualized 
through study but is unlikely to have been internalized through practice to . 
the point of automatic, spontaneous habit, which presumably is the bdsis of 
linguistic interference. In The Teaching of English, to 2^ab Students, Nasr 
footnotes) that "/e/ and / 6/ are separate phonemes in Literary Arabic. 
Arab students who have mastered the sounds of Literary Arabic will Jiave no 
.difficulty with /9/ and / 6/ in English."^ i h^ve not fotind this to be true 
^at all. 'fhis voiced and voiceless pair of interdental "fricatives constitute 
a serious difficulty for Arabs of ali regional dialects. Their awareness of 
.these sounds in the classical dialect seems to be no help^at all; their pro- 
nunciation of /O/ and V 6/ remains a matter of conscioJs choice and conse- " 

quently does not transfer to English easily. 

h. '■ ■ - ' ' ■ '' * . 

,On 'the other hand, a contractive analysis of English' and a ccilloquid.l, 

dialect would also have only limited application. The voiceless affricate 

/er/, for e^a.n^le, is a phonemes in Iraqi Arabic t/2e lb/ 'dog'), but i)ot in 

Lebanese Arabic, .v/hich uses a Wceles§ velar stop. instead CAelb/j. In 

•Lebanese Arabic (as in Classical A^rabia) there is no voiced velar stop, but 

this is a phoneme ih the. Egyptian and Iraqi dialects. Egyptian /giddi/ 

•grandinother'^ is pronounced eit;her /?iddi/ or /Jiddi> in Lebanon" (these 



affricates are in free variation). One would theoretically expect a Leb- 
anese student to, have .difficulty recognizing and pronouncing /g/, but em- 
Pix^ical evidence indicates little or no" difficulty with the /k-g/ contrast, 
. In an article in TEFL In the Middle East. Harold Allen gives an exam- 
pie of d similar situation: 

The basic contrastive frame would reveal that Arabic' speakers do not 
occSr ^'''^ /p/ exists in Arabic, ofSSse Tt 

ibXKewisc there is.no phonemic contrast in Arabic between /n/ and /n/ 
The ve ar nasal /y can be heard, but only as" an allophone 6f /n/ 
^nh^?'"' ^speaker of Arabic has had linguistic training, he is 
probably quite .unaware that he ever pyonoiiSces either /p/ or %/ 

■ Ss wiU^Sl d?ff'' T '"'^^^"'^^^ "^S^^^>^- --gh that1;abL^sp;ak-- 
/n/ Jn E^^U.? distinguishing /p/ and /b/, and /n/ Wd 

-^u^l^^" ^"^^ "^^^^^^ of fact they have- little diffi 

• ^"'^ considerable difficulty wilh /n// Here cont^^st 

ilo. ''J ^f"^"''' ^"^'^^^ investigation for this pa;ticSar siS^- 
tlTl' t ,-^'i """Ti" in English ini- 

tial, medial, and final positions, with , only , one contrast between 
them--voice and the lack, of voice, /n/, however, ocJjrs in EngUsh 
SlLs\iS'/n/'n'li'"^""' P^^'^'^"^ and,.while'xn English X- 
£ occu^rJL ?n iin.^ . contrasts with the allpphonic /n/ in Arabic 
oy occurring in final position. -So the Arabic speaker has extra- 
ordinary difficulty, in Lax^ing simply to say /sfn/ wUw'hr/g/, 

Allen concludes that "it^ is ii^portant that the. teacher or textbook writer 
go past the genetal contrastive framewoi to analyze further those special 
critical areas/' 



Teaching Pronunciation <> ' 

. . Th. English vowel contrast of /o-o/, as toat-bought. is a persistent 
pr6blem for ^l Arabs whatever their "dialect. The mid back rounded vowel 
/o/ -.occurs iri various^ colloquial dialects of Ar4ic, though not in Class- 
ical, so that the phoirdmic problem is primarily that of distinguishing ' 
this sound in l-nglish^from th<? low back rounded vowol /o/, which is pho- ' 
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nemic in none of the dialects. On discriniiration tests, Arabs have demon- 
strated conclusively a significant inability to distinguish hi from /o/. 
Before they can be expected to produce this unfamiliar sound, they must 
first be able to reco^ze it. A traditional technique to facilitate this 
discrimination of English phonemes is minimal-pair practice. The following 
lesson form explains both the sequence of steps and the rationale for each 
step. (See Appendices, page 21.) This particular technique, going-baclc ai 
least to the mid-40s, is certainly familiar to you, but at least four com- 
ments may be relevant to maJcing it aore effective and 'efficient. ' 

,1. While reciting the contrasting pair of words, be sure to use a con- 
sistent falling intonation: bowl 'b'all. Tow Taw,, biat - bought. Judg^ 
ing from the experience of hundreds of teaclier- trainees , this consistent "fall- 
ing intonation is not at all easy. The natural tendency is to use a rising 
intonation on the first word and a falling intonation on the second: bo^^ 
ball. Since the principle of this teaching technique is to isolate the singl 
difference between the two phonemes, the pitch (which of course is phonemic in 
English) must be identical in both cases. 

0 

2. With adult classes, a simple nontedmical explanation of the articula 
tory differences can be helpful. IVhenever possible, a visual; demonstration is 
also valuable. Fpr example, .while teaching the,/b-p/ contrast, blowing .out ' 
match while pronouncing /p/ iS' always impressive. For the* /o-o/ distinction, 
you can test a stiudfenfs ability to perceive these two sounds without pronounc- 
ing any sound at all! Simply roun^ and protrude your lips for and round, 
your-lips and lower your jaw for /o/. Without 'hearing a sound, students can 
identify wh=ich sound yoy pretend to be "saying." 



3. Although necessar>- as an introduction, it is not sufficient to learn 
the pronunciation of words only in isolation. The purpose of using phrases 
and sentences is to practice the new sound in a longer and more meaningful 
context. • If at all possible, the phrases and sentences should be so con- 
. structed that stress falls on the sounds being practiced, and a sindlar 
rhythm and intonation is.n,aintained for each group of drills. The con- 
struction of exercises of this kind takes considerable time and effort; 
and a certain poetic sensitivity is required so that tha language is not 
disr^,pted and the meaning is not distorted. The following exa:^les illus- 
trate this idea: 



/o/ phrases 

1. an old coat 
a slow boat 
a cold stove 

2. over the hole 
over the road 
over the phone 



/o/ phrases 

1. a long pause 
a long walk 

a long clatise 

2. awful coffee 
often bossy 
always chalky 



I /o/ sentences 

h: JLTJh\tg\°n%\Vo1^^^^^ S T^'r-^'i 

, ' He brought the^chalk t^^hor. S :^s':^^^^^i, 

4. The practice of similarly grouped phrases and sentences reinforces 
^the stress, rhythm, and intonation of English. Also being practiced (in the 
example above) is the word order of ADJ + N, which in Arabic is N . ^ 
Uhermore, although I have no evidence, I suspect that the repetit. .n of 
pUse groupings Of siMlkr stress and structure also carries over to read- 
ink Stkents who have repeatedly heard and spoken over U^e tole/roa^/pj^one 
pol^tone are likely to see this prepositional phrase as a grammatically 
connected group of words . 
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One of the distinguishing features of an Arab speaking English is fiis • 
pronunciation of /r/. Teaching the pronunciation of English /r/" requires 
a procedure different from minimal-pair practice because there is no pho- 
nemic confusion with any other sound (such as the familiar Japanese problem 
of rice and lice). Arabic /r/ is a voiced alveolar flap occurring in all 
positions. English /r/ is a voiced retroflex occurring in all positions. • 
The practical problem, therefore, is phonetic, not phonemic. The best way 
to approach the problem is by means of successive approximations. 

1. To start with, it helps to show students how not to pronounce /r/ 

by imitating th« Arabic pronunciation of /r/ in English words. In otherrr 

worrrds, deliberrrately trrrriU the sound. Or imitate the sound that chil- 

dren make when they imitate the sound of a machine gun. Then contrast thR 

English and Arabic pronunciations of /r/, using English words: 

English ■ Arabic 
read rrrrread 
sorrow sorrrrrow 
car carrrr 

2. The next step is to pronounce a word like; are slowly. Open your 
mouth wide so the students can see your tongue moirg^ ^rom. the low back vowel 
position to the retroflexed position. Show how the tip of your tongue rises, 
and curls back but does not touch the roof of your mouth. Alternate pronounc- 
ing retroflexed /r/ and an incorrect flapped /r/. 

3. A mouth diagram may be useful at this point. Hand gestures can also 
be used. The tongue position for English /r/ can show the retroflexion of the 
tongue without contacting the alveolar ridge or the hard palate. 

4. Once the students have distinguished the quality of the English /r/ 
from that of the Arabic /r/, and once they have seen the correct articulation, 

9 ■ - _ • ' 
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ask thoa to p^ono^ca .oris like a.:.„., a.i.e, ^.se, .rr.n,e. or a"x..V. 
but ten then, first to prolong the Initial ™«el =ound. and than ad. the 



rest of the word, 

aaaaaaaaround 
aaaaaaaarose 
aaaaaaaarrest 



TT..S axarcl.e helps to slow do™ the ton^ua .ove^ant fro. tha .id-central re 
l^xed position of /,/ to tha ratrofloxad position. «,en t^e, have dan,on- 
stratad that tha. can do this without letting tha tongue-tip touch the roof 
Of the Mouth. encourage the students to progressively Shorten the initial 



vowel sound. 



S. Phrases can then be practiced (again grouped according to similar 
patterns of stress and rhythm) : 

around the room j ' . 

•around the rock ITrt . 

around the ring ? L^"'^/"^^ 

^ Tight and i^rong 

And sentences: 

His reading rate was rapid. 
The rice was really rotten. 
The river road was rocky. 

Or a pcem: 

Round and round the ragged rock 
T^ie ragged rascal ran. 
Can you say that with perfect r's' 
Now tell me if you can. 

Of an language habits, pron^ciation habits are the .est ing; ...d-if only 
because phonological feature, are repeated so „ch .ore-often than .orpho- ' 
logical or syntactic features. Bo not expect piracies. Be patient and .aka 
haste slo>.ly. Practice sessions should be sho.t and spaced. frequently rather 
than concentrated and intense. 

10 
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,^ It is a phonological fact of Arabic that no vowel ever, occurs in initikl 
position. Although English speakers have difficulty hearing it, each of the 
follovdng Arabic names begins with a consonant: / Abu Dhabi, Itjn Saud, Um,. 
Kuithoura. Thp»consonant sound that you pr9ba'bly cannot hear is a voiceless ^ 
glottal stop, or hamza. (The, sound can occasionally be heard 4n English in 
such phrases as a negative "uh-uh" .or a repentent "uli-oh.") This Arabic con- 
sonant occurs in all positions: /-jbn/ 'son', /sc^'^1/ -'he aske'd', /lae V 
'no' . It is the intrusion of this phoneme before English words beginning; ' 
with a vowel that distorts the natural^^stress "pattern and results in a stac- 
Cato-like rhythm. For example, in English an Arab woul.d tend to say "'Ann ^s 
^office 'is >lways 'open." To counteract this tendency, students must be 
taught to link the sounds so that there is. a smooth, unobtrusive transition 
from one sound to another. At first this linking can be exaggerated: 

an. ea^y answer = an^easy_^nswex . 
Then specially constructed phrases can be practiced: 

a^i_awful^pple the^eyes 

an urgent effort thenars 

an eager actor the oil 

an evil order ^ the hour 

Then substitution drills can be practiced, again grouping the substitutions 
into similar stress patterns: ' 

1. Eat^an^apple^very day. 2. It's another animal, 

" "audience 
" editor 
- • ^ argument 

3. The^argument's^important. 4. It's an Jfficial^ssembly 
The ornament's expensive. important election 

The exercise's essential. attractive apartment- 

The elephant's enormous. exciting invention 

(See Appendices, pages 22-3). 
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Teaching Vocabulary ' ^ ^ 

Moat Arabic worfs -tire- based on a triliteral root. ^By comblnins these 
three consonants with othSr letters, the original- meaning associated with 
the root is systematically modified. _ The most frequent ^example of this 
process is the root K-T-B, hat-ing the general" meaning of 'write'. - 

KaTaBa., 'he wrote' KaTiB 'writing, a writer' 

naKTuBu 'we will write' KiTaB .'a book' 

maKTaB 'place of writing, maKTuuB 'a letter, correspondence' 
" library, school' , ' 

. B"los describes this internal vocalic change metaphorically: ' 

A purely consonajital root of thrc ) radical's (sometimes fW radi- ' 
cals3 wzth whzch a general idea - ith as writing, drinking, etc. is 
associated, serves as a sort of ramework or Iook within which vow- 
^ els, moving Izke shuttles, crea o new verb derivatives, to be 

oca} led- hereafter stem, with specified ineanings as' they cross the 
consonant threads, as it were,.-.. Every verbal derivative or stera 
IS structured according to a set pattern, with which.it has a 
double IznTc: one with the. consonantal root cokion" to all deriva- 
tives having the same consonantal skeleton and general meaning"^ 
and the other with a pattern which is the structural model for' all . 
verbs having the same interniil vocalia pattern' and the same grammat- 
ical concept. y - 

This process, of building a variety of words on the basis of a stem morpheme 
. might be related to a similar, but far less system,atic, process of deriva- 
" tional affixation in English, o ■- ' 

, Let me digress for a moment. It seems tcf me that the audio-lingual ap- 
proach has often neglected vocabulary" development out of all -proportion to 
its obvious importance to th§ communication of meaningful ideas. Oral gram- 
mar drills, mim-mem, pattern practice— whatever exercises of this kind may 
be called-all too often overlook the students' need {and desire!) to learn 
a lexicon that is consistent with the maturity of the grammatical structures 
they are learning. With the increased interest in a cognitive- code approach 

12 
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to second- language leaming, ^^jrhaps-it is time to develop some systematic, 
graded materials for the development' of vocaBulary. One approach might be» 
to let -students in on some of the linguistic insights and information about 
the lexical component 6£ language--an area which heretofore we have felt 

'J 

either too esoteric or irrelevant to^be included in our teaching strategies. 

For Arabic- speaking students, whose schooling has included a gr^at deal of 

this application of linguistic analysis; to take time to l(?arn something 

about English might be both a stimulus and a strategy to aid. learning. 

* If special-- time is given to vocabulary or dictionary skills, it wduld 

be useful to provide an orderly presentation of 'some of the base morphemes 

in English and their areas of ^meaning. For example: { 

-aud- 'hear' audible, auditorium, audition, audience^ audit 
.-ten- 'hold' tenable, tenacious, tenure, i^nant 

-fean- 'hand' manual, manuscript, manicure, manipulate ^ 
Another possibility is too select high-frequency suffixes (such as tlie 
nommali zing forms of — tion and -"affcion) and prepare explanatoiry and exercise 
materials to practice them- Several learning problems would have to be'facipd: 
(1) learning each affix^ arid. its general meaning,; learning irregular forma- 
tions (for example, satisfy r satisfaction : classify class i faction?) ,and 
(3) learning which affix to use with which base (for example, enjoy : enjoy- 
ment :: annoy : annoyment?) . Practice drills could be prepared for oral and 
written practice of selected affixes in a carefully ordered sequence so that 
students learn a system as well as individual words. The following example 
might be one kind of exercise , (see Appendices, page 24). 

If this' exercise seems too close to the bontrolled manipulation of forms * 
as in the mechanical drills of pattern practice, the following example suggests 
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the possibilities of relaxed controls and more meaningful practice. .Thf s ' 
kind of exercise could be used only at the high intermediate or advanced 
levels,. (See Appendices, page 25.) Arabic^ speaking students a,re' quite ac- 
customed to analytical procedures of lea;niing language forms." 'fhis expecta- 
tion might b^^ exploited by applying similar procedures to the instruction 
and practice of such matters as the semantics and formations of bound bases 
and the productive patterns of derivational affixes. 

Teaching Grammar ' , \ * ' . , 

A contrastive analysis attempts to predict the kind of eriors that a 
foreign student is' likely to make while learning English. It assumes that 
errors resulting from interference of the native language can be anticipated 
and, » by careful selection and gradation of materials, be avoided. An alter-' 
nate approach to this kind of predictirn is error analysis, the study of er- 
rors which students actually, do make.^^. Many of these studies suggest that 
at least as many errors are attributable t<3 intralanguage interference as to " 
native- language interference.- - 

Scott and Tucker recently completed an interesting error analysis of;, 
« " ■*- » 

Arabic-speaking students at the American University of Beirut. They iden- 
tified four grammatical features which caused the most serious problems: 
verbs, prepositions, articles, and relative clauses. 

Among verb errofs, the most frequeijt was the omission of the auxiliarry 
or copula. Because Arabic uses neither auxiliaries or copulas, their omission 
can be attributed to native- language interference. The unmarked third person 
singular was the next most common error among verb usage. This error can be 
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attributed only to the. irregularity of English. . The third most co^non^prror 
was in the area of tenses. Arabic has only two tenses: perfect and irJpei- 
fect. Furthermore, it is possible to shift from one tense to another and ' 
there are fewer requiromenSs of agreement across /clause's. . 

The main -^problem of prepositions was the misuse of one for another. 
Errors of this kind can be ascribed partly to the different prepositional 
usage in Arabic and partly to the vagaries of English itself . 

. The omission of the definite and indefinite articlesTwas the third niost 
frequent source of errors. « About half of these seem [to result from native- 
language interference. ' « ^ - <^ 

In the use of relative clauses, Scott and Tucker claim that "the most 
frequent error was the. redundant use of an object when .the WH word was the 
object of the clause. Object deletion salms to be a late acquisit." on. . . ."12 
The source .of this kind of error is Arabic, imen a verb has an object, ' Ara-^ 
bic attaches to the yerb a pronominal ^ffix which agrees with the object in^^ 
gender and number. Tkat's the man uhom j sa.. in Arabic is,Mt'erally That the^ 

whom I sa.-him, Scott arfd Tucker give the example, "The^ wete looking at 
the pearis which they brought them from the bottom of the sea." The following 
examples are fripm my own fi-les: • " , • 

Macbeth, which Shakespeare wrote it in 1606 

The poem which I like' it best is Cursing the Bar." 

^r-^""^ ''^'■^ ^ ^^"^ °^ -^"^^ P^^'^^y ^^^^ ^^^h poet made ' 
them to hjLs sf/eety... ^ 

The cars in Beirut that taxi drivers drive them are Mercedes. 
From my experience, this seems to be one of th.. most ^common mistakes of 
Arabic-speaking students at the intermediate and advanled levels. Further- 
more; as Scott and Tucker point out, Kellogllunt found that the "frequency of 
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use of adjective clauses is an important index of linguistic maturity^."^^' 
Because it is such an dniportant construction in English, and becai\se Ara- 
bic-3peaking stud^ts have so much difficulty with it^ the following'^peda- 
gogical prescntiti^ may be useful. 0 ^ 

The first step is to explain the structure of the base sentences that 

u t 
n " 

have been combined to form a i|elative* clause construction, 

I ' ^ - 

The second step is to distinguish the function of the relative pronoun, 

that is, \N?hether it is subject or object of the verb in the dependent clause. 

Once this distinction* is made, students can^be taught to delete, i£ they wish, 

the relative pronoun when it is object. The freedom to delete or retain the 

object relative pronoun in English is not matched in Arabic. Its deletion is 

required in Aj?,abic if the noun is considered indefinite; its retention is re- 

quired i£ the noun head is considered definite. In an article entitled "The 

Relative Clause m Three Languages," Fox gives these two Arabic examples 

(here translated into normal English word order) : 

. indefinite: I'hought (some) medicine the doctor prescribed it for me. 
definite: I bought the medicine which the doctor prescribed it for me.^^ 

The Arabic- speaking student must therefore learn that the deletion rule in 

English is based on the function .of the relative pronoun, not the semantic 

reference of the noun head. 

The final and most crucial step is to teach them to delete the pronoun 

object in the second ^(pr embedded) clause. For example: 

J bought ^ the medicine which the doctor prescribed (it) for Jt7e. ' 

Students must be taught to^ delete it, since the relative pronoun which al- 

ready functions as object of prescribed. The following sequence of exercises 

IS intended to guxdc the Arabic-speaking student through the forms and func- 
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tions of the relative clause construction.' (See Appendices, pages 26-^9) 
Teaching Rhetoric 

In a 1966 article entitled "Cultural Thought Patterns .in Inter-Cultural 
Education/' Robert Kaplan urged applied linguists to undertake contrastive 
analyses of the rhetorics of different languages. He argues that "Applied 
linguistics teaches the student to deal with the sentence but it is necessaxy 
to bring the student beyond that to a comprehension of the whole context. He 
can only understand the whole context if he recognizes the logic on which the 

context is based. Kaplan demonstrates the cultural thought patterns that 

' . ^ 

are revealed in English compositions written by Arabic speakers. (See Ap- 
pendices, pages 30--2) The chief characteristic -of an Arab's written English 
is his infrequent use of subordgLnation and the overuse of coordinate construe- 
tio^s. Teacliers at the* American University of Beirut refer to ^Vthe*wa-wa o 
method of writing" because of Arkbic i/a 'and', which is excessively u\ed as a 
sentence connector. The use of ^-subordination, especially the use of adverbial 
clauses of time, place, result, concession, cause, purpose or condition, is a 
matter which requires considerable instruction and practice. 

The unusual emphasis in Arabic on coordination rather than on subordina- 
tion causes students to underestimate the importance in English of the dis- 
tinctions between cause and effect, real and unreal conditions, and main ideas 
and supporting ideas. In teaching paragraph orgaiiization, for example, it is 

necessary to help students identify a topic sentence, its controlling idea, 

^ . \ 

and the supporting details. The rhetoric of a tightly organized, logical 

presentation of ideas is as foreign to Arabic- speaking students as the lan- 
guage of English itself. English rhetoric is often interp:^ted as cold and 
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calculating, nothing lilie the highly personal, deliberately discursive, 
overly embellished style of literary Arabic. Yet this supposedly cold and 
Clinical English is exactly the kind of technical writing which students here 
will need to v/rite. 

The following material was prepared to teacft students the rhetoric of a 
well^developed expository paragraph -in English. (See Appendices, "pages~ 33^4") 

One reason this use of language is dxAzcult to master is because com- 
position requires so many "conscious choices-unlike the pronunciation of /o/ 
or /r/, the nominalization of classify or the d'eletion of the object in a ' 
relative clause. Many of the -choices are circumscribed by the language it- 
self but many others, especially at the level of rhetoric, depend also on the 
logic and the cultural thought patterns of Arabic. 

FOOTMOTES 

1 - ^ 

Nejla IzzediA, The Arab World: F^st, Present ^ and Future fChicaso- 

Henry Regnery Co., 1953), p. 1. * ^ * 

2jhis general grouping is based on Faze Larudee, TEFL iA the Middle East 
(Cairo: American University in Cairo Press', 1970), pp. 178-79. I'have re- 
duced hi^ five areas to fpyr by a slight reassignment of several countries. 

^Larudee, p. 178. v 

A. R; Gibb, The Legacy of Islam (London: Oxford University Press, 
1931), p. 182. • " • . * 

salaries C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language 
(Ann Arbor: University , of Michigan Press, 1945), p. 9. ' „ 

^For an interesting discussion of this matter, see Ronald Wardhau^h "The 
Contrastive Analysis Hypothesis," TESOL Suairterly, IV:2 (June 1970), pp.'l23-30. 

-.c^^.J^^^^S' Teaching 6f English to Arah Students (London: Longmans, 

iy05j , p. 20. „ • 
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Harold B. Allen, ^"A Monotonous 'Monologue," TEFL in the Middle East 
101-02^^ Larudee CCairo: American University in Cairo Press, 197«), pp. 

^.7 ^"-^^te^^-i Verb: A Comparative Study of Gramnat 

cal Concepts and Processes (Bpirut: Khayat's, 1965), p. 3. 

10 ^ 
- For Example, see Marina K. Burt and Carol Kiparsky, The Goof icon: A R^pai 
Manual for English (Rowley, Mass.: Newbury House, 1973). 

llMargaret Sue Scott and G. Richard Tucker, ^"Error Analysis and English 
Language Strategies of Arab Students," (March 1974) Language Learning. 

^^Ibid. p. 48. 

/' - 

Writtfn^ti^'rnL^' l^'^ Rfe^f is to Kelldg W. Hunt, Grammatical Structures 
written at Three Grade Levels (Research Report #3„ Champaign, Illinois: 
Natxonal Council of Teachers of English, 1965). ^ ^ ' . 

IV:2 JjSri970)-,'p°p: lS-36!''''!' '"'"'^ "^'^^ Languages," t^sol OuarteAy - 

ISRobert B. Kaplan, "Cultural Thought Patterns and Inter-Cultural Educa- 
tion, ' Language L'earning )CVI:l-2 (1966), p. 15. 
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A BASIC LESSON FORM FOR MINIMAL-PAIR PRACTICE 




bowl 

low 

boat 

loan 

coat 

close 



Identify the contrast of i 
sounds. Students cannot pro- 
nounce the sound until they* 
can hear the differences. 
They will not hear it if it 
is not in their, lansiuage. 



Testing students' ability to 
recognize the contrast of 
sounds. 



I Explanation, in native lan- 
I guage, if necessary, 



Production first in unison 
to overcome natural inhibi- 
tion. Then individual pro- 
duction. • 



To make the production auto- 
matic, attention is drara 
aiJay from the^ production by 
adding; other words. (Also 
rhythm and intonation are 
being practiced uncon- 
sciously. ) 



Reinforce the learning, by 
constant and frequent Repe- 
tition. Consider individual 
needs and differences. 



r 



o 

o 
u 
w 



o 

U 
ZD 
Q 
O 
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ball 
law 

bought 
* lawn 
^ caught . 

clause 

1 Teacher recites words in Column 1. 

2 Teacher recites words in Column 2. / 

3 Teacher recites alternately a word in ' 
Column 1, then Column 2, using the 
same falling intonation. * 

a 

4 Teacher recites a word from either 
column; students tell which column 
the word is in: law -2, low - i. 

Teacher can explain the difference in 
production of the bounds-. Exaggeration 
of the articulation helps, with simple 
words and aidsV 

Students repeat the v/oz*ds in each col- 
umn, then across columns, in unison. 
(Steps 1,2,3 above.) 

Teacher^^ calls on individual students to 
repeat selected words from either column 
Students repeat' phrases and sentences, 
first with known (1) sound, then the 
new (2) sound, then mixed. Examples: 
Phrases: 

(1) an old coat, a slow boat ' ' 

(2) a small dog, a lost ball 

(3) a tall pole, an old law 
Sentences: 

(1) The old coat was Joe's. 

(2) The coffee was awful\ 

(3) Paul bought an old boat. 
Short, daily revieW of the sounds, for • 
both recognition and production. 
Vary any of t;hese steps as the particu- 
lar need arises. 
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LINKING 



A foreign accent results not only from the inaccurate pronunciation' of / 
vowels and consonaiits or from misplaced stress on words. The characteristic ^ 
melody and rhythm are also factors. One feature of the smoothness of English 
intonation is the linking of sounds so that there is a fluent,, effo-r^tless 
transition from one sound to another. 

Listen to the following phrases: 

an easy answer 

an eager actor . . 

a noisy engine 

oufa^y^'paS'^S^JLn!'"''' pronounced smoothly together with- 

fin^easy^answer 
^^^-ger ^ctor 
a^noisy^engine 

PRACTICE 



I. Prepare to teach the following drill. Substitute the words below Into 
this sentence: 

It's an 

- — - r, 

^ ■ 

Be sure to link all the sounds together so that the phrasing is smooth. 



2. 



a) apple 
orange 
echo 
engine 
olive 



b) alarm 
attack 
excuse 
' ideal 
escape 



c) animal 
accident 
elephant 
Indian 
instrument 



d) advantage 
invention 
improvement 
election 
adventure 



Note that the words in (a) are stressed on the first syllable; words in 
(b) are stressed on the second syllable; words in (c) are stressed on 
the first syllable; and words in (d) are stressed on the middle syllable. 

Prepare to teach the following drill. Be sujre to link the words to- 
gether and to use the proper stress pattern. 



a) It's an official argement. 

expensive ornament, 
important exercise, 
attractive Indian, 
official audience. 



b) It's an enormous apartment. 

important election, 
excited Egyptian, 
official assembly, 
expensive adventure , 
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LINKING (Cent.) 



Listen to the pronunciation of these sentences. Notice the phrasing 
and the smooth blend of all the words. Repeat the sentences. 

The boys^and^irls^are^n the^ope, air. 

The days^and^nights^are^often cooi^in Spain. 

Notice that knd is reduced to no more than a syllabic The preceding a 
word beginning with a vowel is pronounced /6iy/ (not Mo/Yaxid the y is 
linked with the following vowel. 'CdmJ)are: 

the new book 
the old book 

5iy^ ' " . 



PRACTICE 



Prepare to teach the following drills. First, practice the pronuncia- 
tion of the before consonants and vowels. Then practice the sentences. 



the page 
the age 

the fare 
the air 



the power 
the hour 

the ties 
the eyes 



The^answer^is^easy. 
Th e^aut umn^i s^ear 1 y . 
The apples are awful, 



the name 
tne aim 

the tin 
the inn 



the soil 
the oil 

the mice 
the ice 



The oven is open. 
The actor is absent. 
Th e^uncl es^ar e^angry . 
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PRACTICE. OF DERIVATIONAL AFFIXES 



-tion, -ation, -ly 



B 



1 

2 
3 

T 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Response 

Yes, his action was wise. 
That's right. His admission was 
honorable. 



rr^Crmvs. Respond to each of the' following statements by agreeing 
with xt. Follow the mod^l, but vary the expressions of your agreement. 

Statement 

He acted wisely. 
He admitted i't honorably. 
He corrected it quicf:ly. 
He described it clearly. 
He interrupted her frequently. 
He recollected it regretfully. 
He was completely confused. 
He protected them kindly. 
He distorted it unfairly. 
He translated it well. 

She admired it sincerely. 
She accused him unfairly. 
She examined it carefully. 
She resigned unnecessarily. 
She calculated it rapidly. 
She observed them accurately. 
She explained it clearly. 
Shd hesitated foolishly. 
She recommended him honestly. 
She presented it fairly. 



Yes, her admiration was certainly sincere. 
I agree. Her accusation was very unfair. 
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PRACTICE OF DERIVATIONAL AFFIXES* 

.in-<U,un- <^iin- -ity 

• f. ' ■ 

DIIiECTlO!Js'l Respond to each statement by disagreeing with it. Use the 
same patcijrn of derived forms as in the model. 



1 TiEPUBLICAN: The President seems so sincere. ' 

DEMOCPAT: (Hell, no! I think he's very insincere. His insincerity 
shculd be obvious to everyone . ) 

2. nUSBMD: He's certainly a secure husband.' 

SVIFE: (Don't.be silly! He'.s as insecure as can be. And he has 

good reason for his insecurity.) 

^ PA^™™^^^" ^° ^ Reasonably stable personality. 

tALltNi: (Oh, you're mistaken. I'm very unstable. I need your 

help because of my instability.) 

4 UNCLE SAM: But sometimes a war can be very moral 

FLOlffiR CHILD,: (^^?*^+! war is always immoral! The immorality of war 
should be obvious to anyone with an ounce of sense.) 

5 MOTflER: He's a very eligible bachelor. 

DAUGHTER: (Well, he's ineligible to me. His ineligibility was decided 
Wi.en I discovered he doesn't use Scope.) 

6 MARTHA: But, John, why don't you make pot legal? 

JOHN: (Because it should be illegal. 'Its illegality is the only de- 
fense we have against the Communists .) 



^^Saniple answers are giv^ in parentheses to demonstrate the range of possible 
ansv.'ca-s, at the same time that the derived forms are being practiced! 
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RELATIVE CLAUSE PR/VCTICE 
.VRITTEN- PR,XCTICE 1: Pronoun Substitution of NoMnals in Dependent Clause 



Main Clause n^^ ^ 

X MX father s^o^es ciga.. St^l^tf ^hTSa^f ' 

_Se__ gets them from Havana.. 

, . 2 My mother once smoked a cigar. My. mother '.^tmo -^^^ • ^ 

S'^ 117. motner stole the czgar from my father 

. stole it from-my father. 

, ' ' ZdT" *^ bought the guitar only two 

^ ' weeks ago. ' 

p ■ . ge boug ht it.onlu txm weeks ago. 

\ SiSuL''"'"^ ">;.r?i;- "ad always wanted to buy t1,e 



chihuahua. 



etc. 



WRITTEN PRACTICE 2: J-ertion of Object Rslative Pronoun c4ich/that) a^d 

Deletion of Object Pronoun 

1 Murgatroyd drives a used W. + He borrowed it f-rnn, f • a > 

2 Murgatroyd never, reads editorials. + He doesn't likP i-r,on, 
" j^"^^^troyd .e.er re ads editorials THAT he doSy^.jil^^ r ^ 

3 Nlurgatroyd laughs at the jokes. + He tells them. 



4 His wife asked him for a thinaamn -i i tr a. ci. j ^ 

whachamacallit. tnmgamajig. + She needed to put it on the 



etc. 



WRITTEN PRACTICE 3: Deletion of Object Relative Pronoun and Object Pronoun 

^ hZ^, f " ^ calls her Henrietta, 

genry Jones has a cat ( '3 he calls ( ) Henrietf. . 

2 Henrietta Jones has a dog. + She calls him Henry ' 
•> Henrietta Jonas has a dnrr C ) she calls ( ) Uenlu. ^ 

5^ Mary found the kind of husband. . She had always wanted him. 
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4 Her husband lost the fvp^e^t^nm x o ^ , 

^ -treedom. + He had always cherished it. 



etc. 



• . . WRi™ PRACTICE 4: insertion of Subject Relative P.ono™ (which/that, 
1 ^^urgatroyd drives a used W. + it a^i-. ■ { 

^3^Murgatroyd laughs at jokes. . ITiey are not ^Wy funny. " 

4 His wife asked him for a thingamaiig + Ti- u 

callit. • iixngamajzg. + It attaches to the whachama-' 



etc. 



WRITON PRACTICE 5: Insertion of Subject Relative Pronou:, 0*0) 

^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

3. They are a couple. . He couple have, frequent arguments. 




™ -CTICE e: insertion .Object Relative Pr.o» Cwho.)> an. .eletioj 
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3 His wife was a i^oman. Gwendolyn disliked Her. 



4 Because ^she was married to the man. Qvendolyft had wanted to marry him. 



etc. 



WRITTEN PRACTICE 7: Insertion of Relative Clause 

1 Relative Clause as Object 

The play^.as written by Shakespeare. , Fulan read the play 

L (IVHICH) Fulan read ( ). 



The play which Fulan read P /as written b u ShaJr^.r-^ . 
2 Relative Clause as Object 



The scene i.as the murder of Duncan. _lle.Ukedthe scene^ best.' 

V . . (THAt) Aeli^iTT ; bes t. 



The scene liked best wds. the_ murder of 



Duncan . 

3 Relative Clause as Subject 

The teacher didn't like thp «;fPno *. \, u 

i±Ke tne scene. The teacher assigned the play. 

^ \\mo 



4 Relative Clause as Object 

The play^v-right is Shakespeare. Fulan admires Shakespeare most 

, (WHOM) 



6 Sfh??? ti^^ V?"' ''^ * ^^^^ ^"'i Jill lovers. ^ 

6 The hill wasslipperyv + The hill was-very steep: V 

7 Jack broke hzs crown * Jack slipped and fell down. 

8 Jxll caine tumbling^ after. + Jin also fell down. -> 

S^t hln'jist'g/Jt^r?^ 5°"^^^- ^ ^° one believes they really went up 
SUMMARY WRlrtlEN PRACTICE 8 ' ' 

Directions: Combine each of the followinfr nai-r.: of e^r,*. • ^ . 

senteik:e with a relative clause ttc. ! ^ ^ • ! sentences xnto a single 

0 : 

c 
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jects or objects. As you wish, delete 6t retain the relative..pronoun when 
it is . object. ALV/AYS delete the object pronoun! 



1 The class had a picnic. The class won the spelling bee. 



2 They went to Lake Ogadugadu. Lake Ogadugadu is in the state forest. 



3 They went in cars. Their parents drove the cars. 



4 Everyone went sir(inuning. Everyone wanted to. 



5 Only the girls swam. The girls brought bathing suits. 



6 Miss Applethwacker didn't go swimming. She was with the principal. 



7 T}ie hamburgers were very good. Jack brought tlie ^hamburgers. 

i' 



8 The casserole tasted terrible. Jill had baked the casserole. 



9 Later everyone was sick. Everyone had eaten the casserole. 



10 Jill wasn't sick. Jill hadn't eaten the casserole because she knew the 

quality of her cooking. 
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CULTU!i;vL,_niOUGllT pAlTERNS IN INTER- CULTURAL EDUCATION 
Robert B. Kaplan," JLanguage Learning XVI : 1-2 '(1966), pp. 6- 
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In the Arabic language, for example (and 'this generalization irauld be 
more or less ,true for all Semitic languages) , paragraph development is based 
on a complex series of parallel constructions, both positive and negative. ' 
Ihis kind of parallelism may most clearly be demonstrated in English by ref- 
erence to tiie King Jajnes version of the Old Testament. Several types of 
parjillelism typical of Sendtic languages are apparent because that book, of 
(course, is a trarjslation from aTn ancient Semitic language, a translation ac- 
jcomplished^ aj/ime when English was in- a state of development suitable to 
vthe imitation of(these forms. 



1. SWONYMOUS PARALLELISM: 



Example; 



2. : SYNTHETIC PARALLELISM: 



Example: 



3. ANTITHETIC PARALLELISM: 



Example: 



4. CLIMACTIC PARALLELISM: 



Example: 



The balancing of the thought and phrasing of the 
first part of a statement or idea by the^'second 
part. ^In such cases, the two parts are often 
connected by a coordinating conjunction. 

His descendants will be mighty in the land 
and 

the generation of the upright will be blessed. 

The completion of the idea or thought of the^ 
first part in the second part. A conjunctive 
adverb is often stated or implied. 
Because he inclined his ear to me 
therefore 

I will call on him as long as T live. 

The idea stated in the first part is emphasized 
by the expression of a contrasting idea in the 
second part. The contrast is expressed not only 
in thought but often in phrasing as well. 
For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: 
But the way of the wicked shall perish. 

The idea of the passage is not completed until the 
very end of the passage. This form is similar to 
the modem periodic sentence in which the subject 
is postponed to thelvery end of the sentence. 
Give unto the Lord, 0 ye sons of the mighty. 
Give unto the Lord .glory and strength. 



Thxs type of parallel construction here illustrated in single sentences 

also terms the core of paragraphs in some Arabic writing. Obviously, such a 

development in a modem English paragraph would strike the modem English 

reader as archaic or awkward, and more importantly it would stand in the way 

of clear communication. It is important to note that in English, maturity 

ot style IS often gauged by degree of subordination rather than by coordina- 
tion. ' ^ ^ x.wv^xvxa.iicL 
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The following papfer was is'ritten as a class exercise by an Arabic- 
speaking student in an English-as-s-second-language class at an American 
university: 

_ ■ % 

\ I'- (1) The contpmporary Bedouins, who live in the deserts of 

J Saudi Arabia, are the successors of the old bedouin tribes, 

tribes that was fascinated with. Mohammad' s massage, and ' 
on their shoulders Islam built it's empire. (2) I had lived 
among those contemporary Bedouins for a short period of time, 
and I have learned lots of things about them. (3) I found -out 
that they^ have retained most of their ancestor's character- 
r. istics, inspite of the hundreds of years that separate them. 

II. (1) They are famous of maiiy praiseworthy characteristics, but 
they are considered to be the symbol of generositv; braver)^; 
and self-esteem. (2) Like most of the wandering peoples, a.' 
stranger is. an undesirable person among then, (3) But, once 
they trust him as a friend, he will be most welcome. (4) 
However, their trust is a hard thing to gain. (5) And the 
heroism of many famous^figures , who ventured in the Arabian • 
deserts like T. E. I^wrence, is based on their ability to 
acquire this dear trbs^l 

III. p3 Romance is an important part of their life. (2) And "love" 
is an important subject in their verses and their tales. 

IV. CI) Nevertheless, they arc criticized of many things. (2) The 
worst of all is that they are extremists in all the Ways of 
their lives » (3) It is their extremism that changes some- 
times their generosity into squandering, their, bravery into 
brutality, and their self-esteem into haughtiness,. (4) But in 
any case, I have been, and will continue to be greatly inter- 
ested in this old, fascinating group of people. 

Disregarding for the moment the grammatical errors in this student com- 
position. It becomes apparent that the characteristics of parallelism do oc- 
cur. The next-to-last element in the first sentence, foi example, is appos- 
itive to the preceding one, while the last element is an example pf synony- 
mous parallelism. The two clauses of the second sentence illustrate synony- 
mous parallelism. In the second "paragraph" the first sentence contains 
both an example of antithetic parallelism and a list of parallel nouns. The 
next two sentences form an antithetic pair, and so on. It is perhaps not 
necessary to point out further exair>ples in the selection. It is important 
however, to observe that in the first sentence, for example, the grammatical 
complexity is caused by the attempt to achieve an intricate parallelism. 
While this extensive parallel construction is linguistically possible in 
Arabic, the English language lacks the necessary flexibility. Eight con- 
junctions and four sentence connectors are employed in a matter of only 
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fourteen '^sentences." In addition^ there are five 'lists'' of units con- 
nected by coininas and conjunctions^ 



Another paper, also written by an Arabic- speaking student under com- 
parable circumstances, further demonstrates the same tendencies:-^ 

^ I. (1) At that time of the ye^^r I was not studying enough to pass 
my bourses in school. (2) Ajid all the time I was ay.king my 
Cousin to let me ride the bicycle, but he wouldn't let me, 
(3) But after two weeks, noticing that I was so much interested 
in the bicycle, he promised, me that if I pass my courses in 
school for that year he would give it to me as a i^resent. (4) 
So I began to study hard. (5) And I studying eight hours a day 
instead of two. 

11. (1) My cousin seeing me studying that much he was' sure I was 
going to succeed in school. (2) So he decided to give me some 
lessons in riding the bicycle. (3) After four or five v;eeks of 
teaching me and ten or twelve tines hurting myself as I used to 
go out of balance, I finally knew how to ride it. (4) And the 
finals in the school came and I was very" good prepared for them 
so I passed them. (5) My cousin kept his promise and gave me 
the bicycle as a present. (6) And till now I keep the bicycle 
in a safe place, and everytime I see it, it reminds me how it 
^ helped to pass my courses for that year. 

In the first paragraph, four of the five sentences, or 80% of the sentences, 
begin: with a coordinating element. In the second paragraph, three of the si 
sentences, or 50% of the total, also begin v/ith a coordinating element. In 
the whole passage, seven of the eleven sentences, or l-oughly 65%, conform to 
this pattern. In addition, the first paragraph contains one internal co- 
oxuinator, and the second contains five internal coordinators; thus, the 
brief passage (210 words) contains a* total of thirteen coordinators. It is 
important to notice that almost all of the ideas in the passage are coordi- 
nately linked, that there is very little subordination, and th^t the paral- 
lel units exemplify the types of parallelism already noted. 
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SUPPORTING THE TOPIC SENTENCE , 

(The following material was prepared by David Miller and Donald Knapp, 
\ of the American University of Beirut, for Jordanian teachers of English.) 

e y 

In a well-developed paragraph, the topic sentence and its controlling idea 
^mus^t-be fully explained. This explanation takes the form' of s^pporting state- 
ments. Some of the statements are likely to be more important than others. 
However, all of them must belong to the controlling idea that has been stated. 

With a definite controlling idea clearly in mind, what is the next step? 
You should gather all the information you think you need to prove that your 
controlling idea is true. Tlie controlling idea should be developed in such a 
way that everything you put into the paragraph should truly belong there. You 
must have a good reason for choosing the material you use. A useful method of 
checking whether your supporting ideas are relevant is to say the word "be- 
cause" before each dne. For example: • * 

Topic sentence: Improvement of the means of transportation in llordan has 
greatly aided the economic development of the country. / 

1. because: it has encouraged the development of agriculture and trade; 

2. because: it has encouraged more tourists to come into the country; v 

3. because: it has- indirectly led to the development of industry; 

4. because: . it has indirectly led to the growth of ci-qies; 

\ ' ■ 

Notice that each of these four supporting ideas c^ also be ch'fecked for rele- 
vance by the same test, as well as be expanded to add further details of in- 
formation, 

1. because it has encouraged the development of agriculture and trade 
because: it has enabled farmers and traders to have a wider market 

for their goods^ For example, whereas an olive grower 
used to sell his produce only in the neighboring villages, 
he now exportk part of ic to other countries; 

2. because it has encouraged more tourists to cpme into the country 
^because: they can now reach distant places much more easily. 

3. because it has indirectly led to the development of industry ^ 
because: the increase^ contact among people has resulted in their 

knowing more about what there is to buy' and thus has ere- ^ 
' ated a market for new products. 

4. because it has indirectly led to the growth of cities 

because: the greater markets and new industries have resulted in 
a need for new centers of production and distributions* 
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tl^.tr'T:- ^^"^^ "^^^ following development for a well-developed para- 
SppS;tinrd:LiSr -ntencc, controlling idea, anS 

■Jerusalem's religious and. historical significance makes it an inter- ' 
esting city , 

because: Christians, Moslems, and Jews the world over' regard it 
as, if not the most, one of their most important cities 
because: with such places as the Mount 6f Olives, Mount 
Calvary, the Dome of the Rock, and the Wailing 
Wall, it is a city where some of the most basic 
ideas in their religions originated. 

because-; there are many structures " and remains which reveal a long 
and varied history ^ 

* . . c ■' 

i 

because: such structures as the Holy Sepulchre, the Dome 

of the Rock, the failing Wall, and Crusader Walls 
were left by diffiorent peoples throughout history 
who have attempted to establish themselves within 
the city or to play a part^in its life. 

because.- one sees the contrast between the older, traditional ways 
of Izfe and many of the modem ways 

because; side by side with people wearing traditional clothes 
and using centuries-old customs there are, for 
example, tourists with more modern clothes, using . 
modem camera equipment. . 

2. : Assignment: Using the abave outline as a guide, write a- paragraph in 

""^^'^ supporting ideas. Do "not just copy the above in-. 
YoTTiT P^f g^^Ph f^^'?^- Develop, the supporting details in any. way 

you wzsh, but be sure thev are directly related to the controlling idea: 
Its hzstorzcal and religious significance makes Jerusalem an interesting 

veS; SfZT ^T^"" smoothly with appropriate conjunctive ad- 

verDs and transition phrases. 

■ 

3. Assignment: Using the same technique as that which is presented here 
write just the outline ^of development for one of the follov^ing topids! ' 

1. Nuclear tests are a threat to the .peace ^d safety of the world 

2. Freshnpn students need to improve their English as much and as 
fast as possible. 

' ^ °^ the most important books a freshman can own is a dictionary 

4. Nfy country is an excellent country for tourists to visit. , 

5. Woi^en should be allowed into the School pf Engineering. 
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